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and well-rounded preparation by completing the 
four-year curriculum offered by the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Service in Secretarial Administra- 
tion. Their A.B. degree will represent a compre- 
hensive background study of economics and busi- 
ness method, as well as the intensive study of 
typing and shorthand and a knowledge of business 
and secretarial machines. Secretarial duties and 
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An important aspect of the program is the 
broadening influence of the cultural advantages of 
college life; this is no small consideration for 
those who wish their professional competence to 
extend to the higher levels of their profession. 
The program also includes courses considered 
basic for all students at Michigan State College: 
instruction in the natural and social sciences, the 
humanities, and the use of the language. The 
possession of an A.B. degree in secretarial studies 
prepares for executive secretarial positions and 
should lead to more rapid advancement. 


For those whose time or budget will not permit 
such thorough-going preparation, the two-year cur- 
riculum, leading to certification, provides funda- 
mental secretarial skills. This terminal program 
includes basic cultural courses as well. Many stu- 
dents complete this two-year program and then 
transfer to the other, in order to receive the fur- 
ther benefits leading to a degree. 
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THE NEW MICHIGAN 
BUSINESS RECEIPTS TAX 


By MILTON B. DICKERSON* 


Almost every tax embodies certain 
basic principles which have of neces- 
sity been modified to fit fiscal and 
political circumstances. This is true 
of Michigan’s newest tax, which the 
Department of Revenue calls the Busi- 
ness Activities Tax. In order to under- 
stand it better, we should review the 
circumstances under which it was 
enacted. 


Background of the Tax 


Ever since 1948 the State of Michi- 
gan has been operating in the red. The 
accumulated deficit on June 30, 1952 
was $65 million, with a predicted 
deficit for 1952-53 of many millions 
more. To help reach a solution the 
1951 Legislature appointed a Joint 
Interim Tax and Revenue Study Com- 
mittee, which in turn appointed a Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Group of about fifty 
persons. A committee of this group 
retained as technical consultants Dr. 
John F. Sly and his associates, Dr. 
William Miller and Mr. James A. 
Arnold of Princeton, New Jersey.! 

The Study Committee and the con- 
sultants submitted to the 1952 Legis- 
lature certain definite proposals de- 
signed to obtain additional revenue for 
coping with the anticipated 1952 def- 
icit. The net new revenue provided by 


*Dr. Dickerson is Associate Professor of 
Business Law at Michigan State College. 


1Much of the material in this portion of 
the article has been taken from an address 
given July 30, 1953, by Alan L. Gornick, 
Tax Counsel and Director of Tax Affairs 
for the Ford Motor Company. 


the 1952 Legislature was $16.4 mil- 
lion, much less than the actual deficit 
for 1952-53. 

In February of 1953 the Technical 
Consultants presented to the Legis- 
lature their findings and conclusions 
regarding a permanent solution in a 
report entitled “Michigan State Aid 
Survey, 1953”. This pointed out that 
Michigan’s troubles were due not so 
much to insufficient tax revenues as to 
maldistribution policies exemplified by 
such extreme diversions as the Sales 
Tax Diversion Amendment and the 
extensive use of dedicated funds. The 
report stated that only $167.4 million 
out of $638.9 million revenue of 1951- 
52 was subject to discretionary appro- 
priation by the- Legislature and thus 
the Legislature had lost effective con- 
trol over the financial policies of the 
state. 

Since a permanent solution was im- 
possible without a constitutional 
amendment, the report suggested a 
group of emergency measures to pro- 
vide immediate additional revenue. 
Senators Higgins, Morris and Teahan 
proposed a “package tax bill” to pro- 
vide such emergency revenue, with 
an estimated total yield for 1953-54 
of $41,750,000. Because of the vigor- 
ous opposition of the various groups 
affected by the proposed new taxes, 
the Legislature began searching for 
some single measure which would pro- 
duce about $35 million. After con- 
sideration of several taxes, the House 
passed and sent to the Senate two 
income tax bills. One, the Christman 
bill, imposed a 1% income tax on indi- 
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viduals and corporations. The Senate 
was thus forced to re-examine all pos- 
sible means of taxing business, if an 
income tax were to be avoided. The 
result was the Business Receipts Tax, 
passed as an amendment to the 
Christman bill. 


Nature of the Tax 


The tax is neither a net income tax 
nor a gross receipts tax. It is a busi- 
ness income tax with selective deduc- 
tions. A tax on gross receipts, on sales, 
or on transactions has the effect of 
pyramiding the tax burden by piling 
tax on tax throughout the whole 
process of raw material production, 
fabrication and distribution. A large 
integrated company is given an unfair 
advantage, since only one transaction 
or sale is involved, that to the final 
consumer. Compare a sale of $100,000 
worth of merchandise by an integrated 
concern with sales of $100,000 by a 
retailer, who bought for $60,000 from 
a wholesaler, who bought for $50,000 
from a manufacturer, who bought raw 
materials for $10,000. Leaving out 
of account certain exemptions, a gross 
sales tax would be levied on $100,000 
in one instance and on $220,000 in 
the other, an obviously unfair result. 

Double taxation can be avoided by 
allowing a deduction of the cost of 
goods sold from the tax base at each 
stage. Thus the tax would be levied on 
the value added by any individual tax- 
payer. In the above example, the tax 
base would be $100,000 for the single 
concern and $100,000 for the four 
concerns involved in the series of sales 
($10,000 plus $40,000 plus $10,000 
plus $40,000). The new Michigan tax 
adopts this principle, with certain de- 
viations discussed later. 


What are its Merits? 


This type of tax has been recom- 
mended by a number of scholars for 
many years as the most accurate, 
simple and fair basis on which to tax 
business. Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, 
the author of the Smoot-Hawley pro- 
tective tariff, introduced a value-added 
tax proposal in Congress in 1921 in 
place of a federal income tax, but the 
bill failed of passage. Many experts 
have advocated such a tax since then. 
Professor Paul Studenski? has stated: 

A far more accurate measure of 
the volume of activity of business 
enterprises and hence also a fairer 
basis for the universal taxation 
thereof, is the so-called value 
added, otherwise known as _ net- 
value product. ... It is relatively 
free from pyramiding. Under it 
each business enterprise is taxed on 
its actual production. 


Dr. Roscoe Arant* believed that the 
many defects of the usual net income 
tax on business would be overcome by 
the added-value tax. It would produce 
revenue even in periods of falling 
profits; it would be more simple to 
administer; it would not penalize 
profitable concerns so as to encourage 
fraudulent or fictitious expenses; it 
would force all businesses to pay their 
share of the cost of operation of 
government, which increases as busi- 
ness activity increases. He also noted 
that the ability to pay principle of 
income taxation applies only to natural 
persons and not to business per se. 

When Dr. Carl S. Shoup of Co- 


*Studenski, Paul, “Toward a Theory of 
Business Taxation”, The Journal of Political 
Economy, vol. XLVIII (October, 1940), 
pp. 621, 648-654. 

3Arant, Roscoe, “The Place of Business 
Taxation in the Revenue Systems of the 
States,” The Tax Magazine, vol. 15, 1937, 
pp- 191, 198-199, 242. 
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lumbia University went to Japan to 
overhaul the Japanese tax structure, 
at the invitation of the Occupation 
authorities, he and his tax experts of 
the Shoup Mission recommended a 
value-added tax as the principal reve- 
nue source for the Japanese prefec- 
tures. The tax they proposed was 
adopted by the Japanese Diet in both 
form and principle. Closer home, 
Michigan is believed to be the first 
state to base a tax on the value-added 
principle, though with several modifi- 
cations. 


Its Main Provisions 


The statute grants a $10,000 exemp- 
tion to all taxpayers prorated for 
periods covering less than a year. This 
is apparently designed to relieve the 
small farmer and the small service 
establishment from any tax payment, 
and has much political appeal. Also 
exempted are charities and other non- 
profit organizations. This exemption 
is broad enough to include labor 
unions. However, if any non-profit 
organization carried on an “unrelated 
trade or business”, the adjusted re- 
ceipts from such a trade are not 
exempt. 


Deductions. The Michigan law im- 
poses the tax on “adjusted receipts”: 
the gross receipts of the taxpayer less 
certain allowable deductions such as 
goods and services purchased from 
another activity subject to the act. 
Thus payments to employees are not 
deductible, because wages received are 
excluded from gross receipts. Since 
payments to independent contractors 
are deductible as amounts paid to “any 
other activity” while amounts paid to 
an agent or employee are not, the 
employer-employee relationship is im- 
portant. The statute does not define 
such relationship, so presumably com- 


mon law decisions will govern. Gen- 
erally, payment of social security taxes 
is evidence of an employee relation- 
ship. 

However, the law departs from the 
value-added principle by providing 
that in case the usual deductions do 
not total at least 50% of the gross 
receipts, the taxpayer can deduct 50% 
to arrive at adjusted receipts. He can 
thus deduct either 50% or the actual 
deductions, whichever is greater. 

It was estimated that the materials 
and supplies purchased by manufac- 
turing industries average about 50% 
of receipts. Since farmers, profes- 
sional men and service establishments 
would normally have few deductions, 
this 50% was apparently picked as a 
figure which would equalize their de- 
ductions with those of industry 
generally. The result is that any per- 
son must have gross receipts of over 
$20,000 before a tax is due—this fig- 
ure representing deduction plus ex- 
emption. 

Depreciation not allowed. The 50% 
minimum deduction will probably com- 
pensate most taxpayers for the failure 
to allow depreciation, but those with 
orthodox deductions over 50% will be 
treated inequitably. The violation of 
the basic principle of the tax by not 
allowing proper deductions is not ade- 
quately corrected by granting unde- 
served blanket deductions. The Michi- 
gan law fails to allow the deduction 
of depreciation on capital equipment 
or the deduction of the cost of such 
equipment (property not for resale 
which has a normal life of more than 
one year). To be consistent with value- 
added theory one or the other should 
be allowed. The Japanese law allows 
the deduction of the cost of capital 
equipment purchased, and the Shoup 
Mission recommended a carryover of 
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any unusual deduction to the following 
periods, since large purchases might be 
made in any one year. 

Of course, proceeds of the sale of 
capital assets are excluded from the 
taxable receipts of a business. If de- 
preciation is at some later time allowed 
as a deduction this section will also 
need change to allow for loss or gain 
on sale of depreciated property. The 
cost of machinery, etc. to a retailer is 
deductible if he holds such as stock in 
trade for resale, even though it will 
be a capital asset to the eventual 
purchaser. 

It should be noted that deduction of 
rents paid in respect to use of realty 
or personalty is permitted. This seems 
somewhat unfair, since the property 
owner is not allowed a depreciation 
deduction, and it may cause taxpayers 
to make use of a separate entity to 
own the property, and thus claim the 
deduction. If combined returns are 
required for wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
this avoidance is not possible. The 
interpretation placed on rents by the 
Department of Revenue is that the 
term applies solely to business, not 
personal, rents. 


Special businesses. “Public Utili- 
ties” are taxed at a special rate of one 
mill per dollar, as opposed to four mills 
for business in general. The Legisla- 
ture took into consideration that the 
revenues of such businesses are de- 
pendent upon rates, tolls, tariffs and 
charges prescribed or regulated by 
some agency or commission, and also 
that their expenses of operation are 
out of proportion with their gross 
receipts, in comparison with other 
businesses. It is probable that the 


courts will use the common law defi- 
nition of a public utility. 

A financial business is exempt from 
the tax, presumably because it is taxed 


under other provisions of the Michigan 
statutes. A financial business is one 
which has 90% of its assets invested 
in intangible property, or which re- 
ceives at least 90% of its income from 
interest and dividends. (Such _ busi- 
nesses are not exempt under the 
Japanese law). 


Multistate Difficulties 


One of the difficult problems faced 
by the Legislature was how to tax the 
receipts of concerns doing an inter- 
state or multistate business. This sec- 
tion of the Act is, of course, the one 
most susceptible to attack on consti- 
tutional grounds. Under the Com- 
merce Clause a state may not directly 
tax the privilege of doing interstate 
business, as this is not a privilege de- 
rived from the state. Under the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, a state may not levy taxes 
on extra-state activities, as such are 
beyond its jurisdiction. Thus a privi- 
lege tax levied on gross receipts will 
be invalid unless apportioned and in 
lieu of local property taxes, or unless 
it is levied on a distinctly local privi- 
lege, or on a substantial local activity 
in connection with the doing of inter- 
state business. On the other hand, a 
tax on net income is valid as applied 
to net income from interstate busi- 
ness provided proper apportionment 
is made to arrive at net income from 
activities within the state, since such 
tax would be levied on a profitable 
transaction. 

The Michigan tax is not clearly 


4Most of the material concerning the con- 
stitutionality of the statute was taken from 
a discussion of this problem by Professors 
Paul G. Kauper and Samuel D. Estep of the 
University of Michigan Law School at an 
institute on the new Business Receipts Tax 
held in Ann Arbor, July 30, 1953. 
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either a gross receipts tax or a net 
income tax. It is not the former since 
certain actual or automatic deductions 
are authorized. It is not the latter 
since it limits deductions without re- 
gard to profits; it does not rely on the 
domiciliary principle, and it is distinct- 
ly called a privilege tax on business 
activity. It seems probable that the 
courts will hold, for purposes of the 
Commerce Clause, that it is a gross 
receipts tax, even though Sec. 2(a) 
calls it a specific tax on income. 


Options regarding multistate trans- 
actions. Sections 2 and 3 of the 
statute deal with multistate business. 
Section 2(b) raises an important ques- 
tion of interpretation for the Michigan 
court. This purports to give the tax- 
payer an option of paying the tax on 
the adjusted receipts of the “business” 
or of using the allocation formulas of 
Section 3. The Department of Reve- 
nue has interpreted this option to mean 
the taxpayer must use Sec. 3 or if he 
desires to use 2(b), he must get the 
approval of the Michigan Department 
of Revenue showing accounting pro- 
cedures sufficiently accurate to allow 
them to arrive at his Michigan receipts 
without allocation.® The Department 
is to attempt to get an amendment 
from the Legislature covering such an 
interpretation. There has been some 
difficulty hitherto in attempting to 
interpret the intent of the Legislature 
in this matter. 

As for the option offered, it will be 
seen that this is, at best, incomplete. 
It can mean, in the first place, report- 


5This and some other information herein 
were expressed by Mr. Clarence Lock, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Department 
and other state officials at a conference of 
the Michigan Association of Certified Public 
Accountants at Michigan State College, Oc- 
tober 7, 1953. 


ing only Michigan receipts as deter- 
mined by general limitations imposed 
by the Federal Constitution or using 
Section 3; in the second place, report- 
ing all adjusted receipts or using Sec- 
tion 3. Which way are Michigan 
receipts to be determined? 

In support of the first interpretation 
we have the definition of “business” in 
Section 1(e) as “all activities engaged 
in... within this state’. Also, Section 
4(b) specifically exempts receipts 
which the Federal Constitution pro- 
hibits Michigan from taxing. This view 
would also give some meaning to Sec- 
tion 2(b)’s language “. . . for facility 
in accounting procedure”, while the 
clause would be meaningless if the 
second interpretation were used. The 
first interpretation would avoid rais- 
ing any question of the constitutionality 
of the various allocation rules since 
the taxpayer could avoid them by his 
option of reporting on the basis of 
established legal precedents, but it 
would increase the problems of admin- 
istration in determining “Michigan” 
receipts. For instance, receipts from 
sales of goods manufactured in Michi- 
gan would not be taxable if the goods 
were delivered out of state pursuant 
upon an interstate order and sale; 
receipts from interstate transportation 
services would not be taxable, nor 
would receipts from services rendered 
out of state. However, receipts from 
sales of goods completed by delivery 
in Michigan would be taxable if the 
vendor maintained a place of business 
in Michigan, or engaged in substantial 
selling activities in this state. 

If the second interpretation of the 
option clause is correct, the taxpayer 
is really given only a Hobson’s choice, 
since if he is to save any money at all 
he must use Section 3 formulas. Still, 
the second view of interpretation of the 
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option is not without very substantial 
support. The term “business” in (b) 
may mean all activities carried on by 
the taxpayer. The normal meaning of 
the word would so indicate. Also the 
use of phrases such as “multistate 
business” and “such business _allo- 
cated” in Section 2(b) indicated the 
broader meaning for “business”. The 
phrase “with the approval of the De- 
partment” likewise is given meaning by 
the second view, while it would have 
none under the first. 

What legislative history is available 
points toward the negation of the first 
view of the option clause, leaving 
multistate business mandatorily gov- 
erned by the allocation formulae. If 
this is the court interpretation, an 
examination of the constitutionality of 
the formulae is pertinent, since Michi- 
gan, of course, can properly tax only 
Michigan receipts, and the statutory 
formulae will be the sole means of 
determining what are Michigan re- 
ceipts. 

The Michigan Department of Reve- 
nue has expressed itself as ready to 
give a broad interpretation in regard 
to the multistate business clause, an 
interpretation sympathetic to the har- 
ried businessman. Subject to clearer 
definition by the Legislature, as re- 
quested by the Department, the most 
lenient view of the meaning of the 
clause will be maintained. The stress 
will not be on subtlety of interpreta- 
tion, but upon a whole-hearted effort 
to help the businessman and legisla- 
ture make the tax honest and effective. 

The statute provides four allocation 
formulae (more accurately, apportion- 
ment formulae) : 

(a) sales of tangible property 

(b) rendition of service 

(c) rendition of transportation service 

(d) all other receipts. 


Each must be “fairly” apportioned 
to avoid being under the Commerce 
Clause. 

Receipts from sales of tangible per- 
sonal property are to be included on a 
flat 50% basis where property is lo- 
cated within the state when the order 
is received but is shipped out of the 
state, or where goods are located out 
of state but are shipped into the state. 
The same 50% applies to orders re- 
ceived or accepted within Michigan 
where the goods had no permanent or 
continuous location out of state at the 
time the order was received or the 
goods appropriated. 

This appears to mean that a do- 
mestic business would pay tax on only 
one-half of the proceeds of its out-of- 
state shipments, that a foreign business 
engaged in business here would pay on 
one-half the proceeds of its shipments 
into Michigan and that a foreign busi- 
ness not doing business within the 
state need pay no tax although it ships 
into the state. 

This 50% formula would appear to 
be arbitrary, hence unfair and un- 
reasonable, both as to an individual 
who is adversely affected and to all 
taxpayers, since there is no differentia- 
tion among them. It treats all alike, 
not taking into account the differences 
between businesses: hence it is likely 
to be held not a fair apportionment. 


Other unanswered questions. Other 
problems are raised by the statutory 
language. For example, would a tax- 
payer avoid all taxes by establishing 
warehouses out of state and making 
sure the goods were there at the time 
orders were received or goods appro- 
priated? Receipts from the rendition 
of services are not taxable at all if the 
only place of business is out of state 
and are taxable only for the services 
rendered in Michigan if places of busi- 
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ness are maintained both within the 
state and outside it, or if the taxpayer 
has no permanent place of business. 
There seems no objection to such rules. 
However, if the sole place of business 
is within Michigan, the total adjusted 
receipts are taxable. This would appear 
unconstitutional as a tax on gross re- 
ceipts from a concern doing interstate 
as well as intrastate business, since it 
is unapportioned. For instance, the act 
would seem to tax receipts from rental 
property located in another state, but 
owned by a Michigan resident with 
only one place of business and that in 
Michigan. 


Carriers’ allocations. Receipts of 
railroads, motor carriers and carriers 
by water are to be apportioned accord- 
ing to ton mileage or net passenger 
mileage. If a carrier handles both 
freight and passengers, then an average 
of its freight percentage and its pas- 
senger percentage is to be used to ap- 
portion its total adjusted receipts to 
Michigan. Assuming a fairly appor- 
tioned gross receipts tax is valid (the 
question has never been considered by 
the Supreme Court), the average per- 
centage used if a carrier has both 
types of revenue is clearly arbitrary and 
thus invalid. A weighted average 
would produce the same effect as if 
separate ratios were applied to freight 
and to passenger receipts. 

Receipts of carriers by air are to be 
apportioned according to revenue ton 
miles handled at Michigan airports 
compared to all airports used. Does 
“handled . . . at airports within this 


state” include through freight and pas- 


sengers or only those that emplane or 
deplane at Michigan airports? No dis- 
tinction is made here between pas- 
sengers and freight. 


Effective Dates 


Quarterly returns and payments are 
required, being due one month after 
the close of any quarter. (Farmers can 
file an annual return if they desire). 
The standard deduction of $10,000 is 
apportioned for any period less than 
a year. The first returns have been 
mailed to those making sales tax re- 
turns and the forms are available in 
Department of Revenue District Of- 
fices and Chambers of Commerce, and 
will probably be found also at local 
banks. 

The tax became effective July 1, 
1953, and will expire March 15, 1955. 
This short effective period lends sup- 
port to the feeling that this was an 
emergency stopgap statute. The public 
in general has had little information 
concerning the soundness and proprie- 
ty of a carefully drawn added-value 
tax. This tax deserves serious con- 
sideration as a possible permanent ele- 
ment in Michigan’s tax system. It is a 
broad base tax with so low a rate that 
the Department of Revenue expects 
very few taxpayers to contest its 
validity or to object to its collection. 


Note: The proposed rules and regula- 
tions of this tax have been published in 
The Detroiter of October 5, 1953. A re- 
print is available from the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 

Reprints of this article by Dr. Dickerson 
are available from the Bureau of Business 
Research. 


A STORY OF QUALITY 


By DAVID J. LUCK* 


If you are thinking of travelling be- 
tween Chicago and Grand Rapids dur- 
ing the week-and-a-half beginning 
January 4, you had better make your 
reservation early. Planes and trains 
between those cities will be carrying 
thousands of furniture buyers, pro- 
ducers, and others attending the winter 
furniture markets. At the one terminus 
Chicago will be host to the world’s 
largest furniture and home furnishings 
market as it is every year. If the 
Chicago markets can be given such a 
superlative, you may ask, why do 
3,000 or more buyers also attend the 
Grand Rapids market, year after year? 

Your question, gentle reader, is logi- 
cal and deserves full answer. For that 
answer, read the following seven pages. 


The Industry's Growth 


The beginnings. The backwoods 
settlement of Grand Rapids, a remote 
spot where rapids in the Grand River 
marked the head of navigation, was 
little past its tenth birthday when a 
cabinetmaker arrived. That was 1836, 
and “Deacon” Haldane began to turn 
out furniture for the valley’s settlers, 
who could scarcely import Eastern- 
made furniture to the farthest reaches 
of Michigan. Soon another cabinet- 
maker came and set up his furniture 
shop, and then another, and the hamlet 
was beginning to make quite a few 
pieces of furniture. 

Who should be credited with turn- 
ing this activity into a real industry 


*Dr. Luck is Director of the Bureau of 
Business Research. 


seems to be a matter of disagreement.’ 
A recent thorough investigation, how- 
ever, credits two men named Powers 
and Ball, who in 1849 formed a 
partnership and produced furniture to 
sell outside the Grand Rapids area. 
They evidently had a considerable fac- 
tory, using power machinery, em- 
ployed some forty men, and filled one 
early order from Chicago for 10,000 
chairs. 

Just why did this industry settle in 
Grand Rapids? That is a matter for 
some speculation. The water power at 
that site was a factor, but probably a 
minor one. The forests within an easy 
radius certainly are part of the answer. 
To make good furniture you need two 
types of wood: workable soft woods 
for the core and hard woods for dur- 
able, beautiful finishes. Western Michi- 
gan in those days provided both. The 
other part of the answer (and we think 
the more vital) lay in the men who 
built the little industry. At first they 
came from New England, men steeped 
that region’s traditional cabinetmaking 
craftsmanship. Word of this nucleus 
brought other skilled men from across 
the seas: particularly from England, 
Sweden, and Holland. The right ma- 
terials in skilled hands were being 
formed into superior furniture. 


The “Furniture Capital’. As little 
shops became factories, the third vital 
ingredient, management, was added to 
Grand Rapids’ assets of men and ma- 
terials. The majority of the owners of 


1For historical information we are in- 
debted to recent studies of Dr. Frank Ran- 
som. Veteran observers of the industry who 
contributed ideas included: C. C. Campbell, 
J. R. Cassleman, H. H. Maston, and E. G. 
Weir. 
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the town’s furniture plants in this stage 
of organization evidently had more 
than an ample knowledge of how to 
make furniture. They also possessed 
the ideal of making a high quality pro- 
duct, an ideal that became a perma- 
nent policy. This and good style sense 
caused the fame of Grand Rapids 
furniture to spread throughout the 
Middle West. 

In 1876 this fame was suddenly 
extended. At the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition three Grand Rapids 
firms displayed various suites of their 
product. Their style, though hardly 
attractive to modern eyes, caught the 
national fancy. Within a few years 
buyers from the East were making a 
regular practice of travelling to Grand 
Rapids to see its wares, and the city’s 
manufacturers began to show their new 
creations regularly winter and summer. 
Thus “going to market” at Grand 
Rapids began to supplant retailers’ 
practice of buying ail their furniture 
stock from pictures carried by travel- 
ling salesmen. 

So many buyers were trekking to 
Grand Rapids that in 1883 a salesman 
brought in some furniture from Indiana 
and displayed it in a hotel lobby, seek- 
ing orders from those who had come 
to look at the local products. The suc- 
cess of this venture brought other dis- 
plays from distant manufacturers dur- 
ing the market seasons. And did the 
Grand Rapids industrialists try to 
oppose these interlopers? Rather they 
encouraged them, realizing the more 
firms displaying in their city, the 
greater its attractions as a market. 
After 1898 these outsiders no longer 
had to set up their showings in vacant 
stores and basements, for then the big 
Klingman building, the first of its kind, 
was constructed expressly to house 
them and centralize the market. 


By the turn of the century, this 
western area had far surpassed New 
England in furniture making. Grand 
Rapids had earned its title of “Furni- 
ture City.” 


Competition Intensifies. Statistics 
on the industry were not gathered far 
enough into the past to tell whether 
the Grand Rapids area actually ever 
produced more furniture than any 
other area, but that is quite possible. 
It is certain that other areas were 
vigorous competitors at all times. New 
York, northern Illinois, and Indiana 
early challenged the waning leadership 
of New England. After 1900 the South 
rose rapidly to become the leading pro- 
ducer for volume, centered in the 
Piedmont. Skilled hands could com- 
monly be had at half of Northern wage 
rates and there was plenty of lumber 
suitable for making the newly popular 
veneered furniture. Hence southern 
industry could not be denied a major 
share of low-priced wooden furniture 
production. 

Despite its shrinking percentage of 
total national volume toward the end 
of the twenties, the Grand Rapids in- 
dustry still could merit the claim as 
“capital.” Was the city not still the 
nation’s center for producing the finest 
furniture and its style-setter? And as 
for big industry, it boasted of three 
companies with combined employment 
of nearly 4,000: large figures, indeed, 
for the furniture industry. To be sure, 
these big firms were show pieces, one 
being acknowledged as the Tiffany of 
the furniture industry. 


The Crisis Is Met. Then came the 
debacle of 1929. The furniture indus- 
try is ever highly susceptible to eco- 
nomic ups and downs. Sales for the 
total industry fell in three short years 
from 625 millions to 213 millions. If 
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that was the drop for all furniture, you 
can well imagine that high-quality, 
high-priced lines were in much worse 
distress and these were Grand Rapids’ 
main output. 

Despite reputation and size, all the 
Big Three floundered and (although 
pursuing somewhat different courses) 
all met the same ultimate end—liquida- 
tion. Here, you might think, is a sad 
end to our story, but the vital part 
just begins here. 


Diversification 


At this point let us diverge slightly 
from considering the home furniture 
industry alone in the Grand Rapids 
area. (And to be more clear, it should 
be noted that this furniture-making 
area includes several cities outside 
Grand Rapids, each with its own local 
pride, such as: Holland, Rockford, 
Zeeland, Sparta, Hastings, Lowell, and 
Big Rapids. ) 

An important part of our story is 
that Grand Rapids’ furniture industry 
had not stuck entirely to household 
furniture, but had gone into the pro- 
duction of other types of furniture. 
Further, many enterprises had ven- 
tured into metal furniture as_ tech- 
nology progressed. One result is that 
today Grand Rapids is the home of the 
world’s largest producer of public 
seating — seats for theatres, schools, 
buses, etc. Leading firms in metal or 
wooden office furniture, store fixtures, 
bank fixtures, church seating, and 
orthopedic furniture today help to 
make Grand Rapids, in the broadest 
sense, a Furniture City. So if you read 
recently that Michigan’s “furniture and 
fixture” industry grew by a mighty 75 
per cent in output over four years 


(1947-51), you couldattribute much 
of that to such diversification. 
Another long but valuable chapter 


in modern industrial history would tell 
of Grand Rapids’ diversification in 
other fields. Those who promoted its 
industrial growth did not bank too 
much on the furniture industry. In 
the Furniture City that industry today 
is only in third place in employment. 
Eleven Grand Rapids plants employ 
over a thousand men each, but only 
one could be considered “furniture”— 
and that is the seating company re- 
ferred to above. But all of this is a 
different story than the one we want to 
tell here. 


The Industry Holds On 


Returning to our main theme, we 
pick up the household furniture indus- 
try at the depths of the depression. The 
decisions facing the Grand Rapids 
industry were extremely difficult ones. 
One alternative was to liquidate. For- 
tunately for the tens of thousands de- 
pendent on it, most of the companies 
persevered, despite the fate of the Big 
Three. Another alternative was to 
attempt assembly-line production 
methods to cut costs and prices, but the 
manufacturers knew that high-grade 
furniture has to be made as individual 
pieces. And certainly the most tempt- 
ing alternative was to skimp on quality, 
exploiting the hallmark of “Grand 
Rapids” by selling inferior pieces under 
her honest name. 


The Guild. At this dark hour came 
a development that would be note- 
worthy at any time, but which is amaz- 
ing when the circumstances are recog- 
nized. In January, 1932, when deep- 
cut prices and sharp competitive prac- 
tices were threatening integrity in many 
an industry (and furniture was no 
exception), a strange organization was 
established in the Furniture Capital. It 
called itself the “Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Makers Guild”, and ten of the 
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well-established firms were its organ- 
izers. From the Middle Ages these 
beleagured enterprisers had drawn the 
ancient but neglected concept of the 
guilds: QUALITY under the joint 
responsibility of the guild’s members. 

To whom this idea first occurred in 
Grand Rapids is unknown to the 
writer, but surely E. G. Weir, who is 
the Guild’s original and present Busi- 
ness Manager-Secretary, was instru- 
mental. The idea of ten rival producers 
banding together to guarantee the 
quality of each other’s furniture would 
be a radical idea in either 1832 or 
1953. Surely another part of the plan 
must have sounded odd in 1932: that 
the Guild would select the retailers 
who would handle its pieces. These 
were to be the essential functions of the 
Guild: it was to have no part in pro- 
moting what most businessmen then 
sought, the allying of competition or 
raising of prices. Strangest of all, this 
modern dedication to an ancient ideal 
succeeded. 

The Guild still operates as originally 
conceived. Each of the Founder Mem- 
ber companies selects a number of 
what it considers its best lines for the 
coming season. The Guild pieces are 
registered and are sold only through a 
few hundred carefully selected Guild 
dealers (located in the United States 
and Canada). The purchaser of one 
of these registered, numbered pieces 
receives a Guild Certificate in his 
name. The Guild had added other 
appropriate functions, including 
forums for Guild retail members and 
personnel, far-reaching work in de- 
veloping style coordination, exhibitions 
at the Guild Galleries, publication of 
a fine home furnishings magazine for 
consumers, and promotional aids for 
dealers. The original Founder Mem- 
bers remain the only furniture-making 


members, but 28 manufacturers of 
various home furnishings (lamps, 
clocks, floor coverings, and other 
furnishings that may be coordinated) 
have been admitted to associate mem- 
bership. 


Our purpose is not to extol the 
qualities of the Guild pieces alone. 
Indeed its member firms sell similar 
furniture to non-Guild stores without 
its certification, and there are some 
excellent Grand Rapids producers who 
are not members. The Guild’s ideals 
and certificates simply epitomize the 
zeal of the Grand Rapids industry for 
true craftsmanship. Its artisans prob- 
ably could not produce shoddy furni- 
ture if they wanted to. 


The Meaning of Quality. The 
thinking consumer seeks quality, at a 
fair price, in every significant purchase, 
from beefsteaks to television sets. In 
some purchases the innate qualities 
are so vital to making a good purchase, 
yet so very hard to detect. Consider 
the qualities that make good (or poor) 
wooden furniture: 


The materials must be _ thoroughly 
sound and well prepared. The woods 
must be expertly selected from the hun- 
dreds of soft and hard woods in com- 
mercial use, and matched for grain. 
Then they must be thoroughly kiln-or 
air-dried to a precise moisture-content 
before manufacturing. Humidity should 
be rigidly controlled during manufac- 
turing so this content will not change. 
The wood carefully selected to make a 
certain piece now goes to the rough 
and the finish mills for cutting with 
precision machinery by skilled oper- 
ators. Then the cabinetmaker takes 
over; with infinite patience he joins 
and glues or screws the parts together, 
for in really good furniture this fitting 
is largely done by hand. 

Finally the wood is ready for finishing 
processes: staining, filling, sealing, and 
finish coats. Many coats may be ap- 
plied to fine pieces. The artisans who 
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work the finishing magic on the wood 
need a special sense to determine the 
exact finishing methods and materials 
to create the desired finish on the par- 
ticular type of wood. In upholstered 
furniture the processes are as complex 
and demanding of skills. 


And thus when Mr. Consumer shops 
for good furniture he is buying the 
result of the skill and accurate judg- 
ment of the craftsmen and designers 
who planned and created it. Granted 
that this statement might be applicable 
to many of our purchases, in furniture 
it is true to a very high degree. And 
consider that in furniture only the 
exterior qualities may be studied at the 
time of purchase. Whether doors will 
always swing freely, fabrics endure, or 
drawers slide effortlessly—only time 
will tell. At the point of purchase Mr. 
Consumer has to trust the integrity of 
the furniture maker. The fact that the 
Grand Rapids area industry steadfastly 
adheres to its ideals in these unseen 
qualities has a special meaning when 
we buy furniture. 


The Industry Today 


In present day industrial Michigan 
the household furniture industry seems 
almost an anachronism. The great 
mass-production, highly mechanized 
operations that come to mind whenever 
we think of Michigan manufacturing 
are not to be found there. Labor is 
manual to a high degree. With pro- 
duction runs limited to relatively few 
pieces, costly automatic tools can be 
few. Plants are small, none running 
over 500 employees and probably most 
nearer 100. Top management natural- 
ly is close to the men and to their 
output. 

In at least one respect, however, this 
industry is similar to the automobile 
industry: it is an assembly process. 
Parts and materials are purchased from 


a number of resources, probably most 
of them also located in Western Michi- 
gan. Here are some of these supplying 
industries located within Grand Rap- 
ids: lumber-drying; dowels, carvings, 
and other woodworking; plywood; 
furniture hardware; metal, wood, or 
plastic ornamentation; furniture crat- 
ing; marquetries; paint and varnish. 

Over the past 10 years or so it has 
been a fairly stable industry, employ- 
ing around 7,000 in Grand Rapids 
itself. It has many firms in that city: 
37 in upholstered and 32 in wooden 
house furniture. A few are over 80 
years old and some of the original 
families still operate them, yet the in- 
dustry has youth and vitality. Some 
34 of the present firms were founded 
in Grand Rapids or moved there since 
1929. Some of these have come from 
Chicago, New York or other furniture- 
making centers. Why? Mainly because 
Grand Rapids has the skilled workers 
who are so much in demand by the 
industry. 


The “Furniture City” 


Viewed from a quantitative stand- 
point, the Western Michigan house- 
hold furniture industry is unimpressive. 
Our state’s total output, in dollar value, 
ranks only eighth nationally and does 
not compare with the leaders, North 
Carolina and New York. We rank best 
in wooden household furniture (or 
“case goods” in the language of the 
trade) but turn out only 6 percent of 
the national output, by value. You 
might wonder, then, how Michigan’s 
furniture center can still lay claim to 
being the “Furniture City”. 

The title might be justified by its 
unquestioned preeminence among pro- 
ducers of the best in furniture. It seems 
better justified, however, by its leader- 
ship in furniture styling. A century 
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ago furniture was designed by the 
artisan who made it and later, as the 
factories developed, by the factory 
owner or manager. Furniture design- 
ing now tends to be placed in the 
hands of the specialized furniture de- 
signer, whose function is one of the 
higher forms of modern industrial art. 

Grand Rapids is the home of the 
David W. Kendall School of design. 
Its courses in drawing and design com- 
prise the nation’s only specialized 
school in furniture and home decora- 
tion. Its alumni are creating furniture 
designs for makers of better furniture 
in the Eastern, Southern and other 
manufacturing areas, but above all in 
Western Michigan. Some of the de- 
signers work continuously for a single 
manufacturer, but the majority free- 
lance and may design for various firms 
over the course of a year. One reason 
is that an artist is likely to specialize 
in certain styles of period or contem- 
porary design, whereas the individual 
manufacturer requires design of differ- 
ent styles to complete his line. _ 

The creative efforts of the designers, 
whether schooled in Grand Rapids or 


elsewhere in the world, reach their 
culmination in the semiannual markets 
or expositions. And of all markets, the 
furniture world turns its eyes to that 
in Grand Rapids to see the very best 
in manufacturing and design. The 
reasons we have partially indicated: 
its nucleus of quality-dedicated crafts- 
men and manufacturers and its well- 
spring of designing skill. These rea- 
sons alone do not completely explain 
why hundreds of manufacturers located 
elsewhere (even in Europe and 
Mexico) send their best wares for ex- 
hibition there. The tradition of the 
Grand Rapids market is the other 
potent factor: for 76 years buyers have 
been flocking to this city, once, twice 
or more annually. The oldest of mer- 
chandise markets, it also is the largest 
exclusively devoted to furniture. And 
Grand Rapids fulfills its obligations as 
the “Furniture City” by offering ex- 
hibitors and buyers splendid facilities 
and constant hospitality. 

‘Now you see why thousands of fur- 
niture people will travel all the way to 
Grand Rapids come next January 4. 


How is business in Michigan? Excellent, judging by sales tax 
collections, which reflect retail sales. Between July and Sep- 
tember these collections were running 16 percent over the same 
1952 months. 

How do Michigan sales compare with the nation? Very well. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce gives comparison of states’ 
sales tax collections for fiscal 1952-53 (year ending June 30) 
with fiscal 1951-52. Michigan’s increase over the previous year 
was (again) 16 percent. Contrast that with a national average 
gain of 7 percent. Even our prosperous neighbor, Ohio, gained 
just 9 percent. 


PRODUCT PUBLICITY: 
AN EXTENSION OF ADVERTISING 


By HARRY W. SMITH, JR.* 


These are exhilarating days. Busi- 
ness, at last, is about to enter once 
more upon a period of healthy com- 
petitive selling. The spending power is 
there, the markets and appetites are 
there, and so is the technological skill 
to produce: the new competitive fac- 
tor is the end of the era of general 
short supply and universal long de- 
mand. It has been a full and violent 
twelve years since we in the advertising 
business have had to ponder sales re- 
sistance rather than buyer eagerness. 
Once again we are in the position of 
needing publicity techniques evolved 
and tested in a hard buyer’s market; 
again they can be applied to an ac- 
tive, driving need instead of a pre- 
sumed or theoretical one. 

Editorial work — product publicity, 
as opposed to public relations, com- 
munity relations and industrial rela- 
tions—is no longer an extra frill on the 
selling process. Dealing with what- 
ever you have to sell in terms of the 
best interests of the customers, it is a 
downright necessity in efficient indus- 
trial marketing, a specific extension of 
classical advertising and sales promo- 
tion. The reason is simple: it has 
astounding reach; it has third-party 
authority; it accomplishes its contribu- 
tion to sales on the sheer basis of help- 
fulness-through information. The com- 
bination of these three characteristics 
distinguishes it in function from face- 
to-face field sales work, from display, 
from space advertising and direct mail. 


*Mr. Smith is President of Harry W. 
Smith, Incorporated, New York and Chi- 
cago. 


Product publicity is an essential ad- 
junct and extension of advertising and 
other forms of sales promotion because 
it brings its reach, authority and cus- 
tomer-helpfulness to a sales program, 
providing a factor of thrift important 
to the budget-minded. 


Publicity and Advertising: 
A Matched Team 


Let us examine our statement more 
closely. First, there is a distinction 
fundamental to the proper use of pub- 
licity and advertising as a matched 
team. Product publicity is essentially 
informative, not promotional: indeed, 
no editor will print it if it is aggressively 
so. It is promotional only in its choice 
of subject, audience and timing. Ad- 
vertising, on the other hand, is inher- 
ently promotional, not informative. It 
is informative only in the conscious 
effort of its creators to write educa- 
tional or “tell-all” copy. Publicity 
must offer a fresh or newly interpreted 
body of information with each contri- 
bution, as otherwise it will not earn its 
space. Advertising, on the other hand 
iterates and reiterates, intentionally. 


Helpfulness through information. 
The fundamental and most distinctive 
quality of product publicity in the sales 
field is helpfulness-through-informa- 
tion. Those marketers use publicity 
wisely who consider that teaching, ex- 
planation, interpretation and the stimu- 
lation of application-thinking are keys 
to sales making. Not all sales work is 
based on simple explaining, but a lot 
of it is, particularly in selling to indus- 
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try. And where it is, you find the en- 
thusiastic user of publicity as the sales- 
man’s set-up man. Seek out those 
market objectives attainable through 
informing: these constitute the area of 
publicity’s greatest usefulness to you. 


Authority—Second is that charac- 
teristic of publicity already referred to 
as authority. The reader of any pub- 
lication, from newspaper to business 
magazine, is in a different frame of 
mind when reading the editorial sec- 
tion than when reading the advertis- 
ing section. In the one case he reads 
with you; in the other he is wary. He 
reads editorial matter with the initial 
assumption, “This is true. I ought to 
know about it.” He reads advertising 
matter with the critical query, “Is this 
true?” In the reader’s eyes the writer 
of the article is innocent until he prove 
himself guilty by over-statement or bad 
reasoning. The writer of the adver- 
tising copy is guilty until he can prove 
himself innocent. To the reader, pub- 
licity matter is the voice of a third 
party (the author, the editor, the re- 
porter) talking about you. Advertis- 
ing matter is you talking about your- 
self. Accordingly, use the editorial 
approach to enhance your advertising 
when you want to be most particularly 
sure that your prospect believes your 
story. 


Reach. Third is the characteristic 
we called reach. Because the cost of 
newswork is in time and ingenuity 
only—travel, postage and photography 
being the out-of-pocket items—it need 
not be as restrained by budget as are 
other promotional techniques. It is 


not at all unusual in industrial market- 
ing to find, at the end of a year, that 
your articles, items, meeting reports, 
news and photographs have appeared 
in as many as 250 respectable trade, 


technical or business publications. Ac- 
cordingly, editorial work can be used 
to do marketing jobs too expensive 
for other methods. You can range 
more widely in seeking response; you 
can service too-long overlooked prod- 
ucts and markets; you can build 
enormous inquiry piles, approach the 
market-conditioning task in four or 
five different ways at once, reach into 
minds for a few mills each rather than 
for pennies, dimes, quarters or the 
twenty-dollar bills your sales manager 
lays on the line every time a salesman 
rings a doorbell. 


The Other Side of It 


Something is not to be had for noth- 
ing, even in selling. You pay the price 
in the publicity field by never being 
sure a story’s going to run until it has 
shown up in print. You wait a long 
time with no visible connection be- 
tween effort and result. You do not 
have the final control over how it will 
be printed. Perhaps your fine dramatic 
sales point never even reaches the pub- 
lic! Since you do not see the prospect 
react, you cannot pick him up on the 
spot and keep the sales sequence flow- 
ing. Still, you do get the reach. 

As to cost, one can estimate trade, 
technical and business paper lineage— 
in a planned, programmed and con- 
tinuing activity—at about $100 to 
$150 per page at average rates for 
publicity talent (the big item), travel, 
photography and clerical help. 

It would be an error to try to sell 
with product publicity alone. As has 
been demonstrated, it lacks directness, 
timing, follow-up, repetition, demon- 
stration and personal persuasion. 
Hence it has to be supplemented with 
advertising, direct mail, merchandising 
techniques, literature, and the blessed 
salesman. 
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The Five Commandments 


A short code of ethics for publicity 
people can protect against a multitude 
of pitfalls that lie waiting to trap the 
over-eager. These are simple points, 
obvious to anyone who ever sat on the 
editorial side of the press, and may not 
seem impressive. If ever you plan a 
single hour of publicity, paste them in 
your hat and abide by them even when 
it hurts. 

1. I recognize that the editor judges 
material only in terms of its service to 
his readers, not in terms of my com- 
mercial purpose, any other editor’s 
thinking, or the advertiser’s objective 
or schedule. 


2. I will make my contributions with 
no strings attached. 


3. I will deal with the editor in com- 
plete candor, neither withholding nor 
implying anything for the purpose of 
misguiding him. I will stand guard as 
vigilantly against half-truth as against 
untruth. 

4. I will seek to learn and be governed 
by the distinctions of editorial policy 
and readership which make each pub- 
lication unique. 


5. I will go to any practicable length to 
assist the editor in his search for a 
clue, an authority or a fact, as though 
I were his actual employee. 


Note that there is not a word about 
the boss, the client, or the business. In 
publicity you live for and with the 
editor. You become his partner, no 
matter who pays the bills and reaps the 
benefit of your work. 


ON MONEY 


It is pretty to see what money will do. 


I am not fond of money, nor anxious about it. 


—Samuel Pepys, DIARY, 1667 


But, though 


every day make me less and less eager for wealth, every day 
shows me more and more strongly how necessary a competence 
is to a man who desires to be either great or useful. 

—Thomas Babington Macaulay, LETTER, 1883 


Money is always on the brain so long as there is a brain in 


reasonable order. 


If you have no money, be polite. 


—Proverb 


—Danish Proverb 


Money is flat and meant to be piled up. 


—Scottish Proverb 


CONTINUING EDUCATION — UNLIMITED 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE 


By BRODERICK H. JOHNSON* 


One of the newest developments in 
the history of education has con- 
tributed substantially to the reputation 
of Michigan State College. 

That development—the Continuing 
Education Service—has given the 
College almost unlimited new oppor- 
tunities to serve, and it has opened 
another door to learning for all citizens 
of the state and for countless others. 

With the Kellogg Center as a sym- 
bol of this service, Continuing Educa- 
tion at the country’s first land-grant 
college has taken on a wider and deep- 
er meaning than at any other univer- 
sity. The Center provides a place 
for educators and men and women 
from every element of society to meet, 
to talk, to learn, and to build. Here 
they share their knowledge and bene- 
fit from the background of Michigan 
State’s faculty and staff. 


The Service’s Goals 


Running through this theme of 
“service” is the College’s constant 
effort to fulfill its educational responsi- 
bilities to all of the people of Michigan. 
The College recognizes that the basic 
functions of teaching and research must 
be supplemented with service programs 
for persons who cannot enroll in the 
regular campus academic courses. And 
the Continuing Education Service, an 
integral part of the College, helps to 
bring the institution’s resources and 
facilities to bear upon the problems and 
desires of the people of Michigan and 


*Mr. Johnson is Editor of the Continuing 
— Service at Michigan State Col- 
ege. 


of society as a whole. 

At the same time, the Service en- 
deavors to be worthy of the confidence 
placed in it by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, the cooperation and as- 
sistance of which was essential in mak- 
ing possible the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education. The Founda- 
tion’s articles of association provide 
that its material resources shall be de- 
voted to “. . . promotion of the health, 
education and welfare of mankind .. . 
directly or indirectly, without regard to 
sex, race, creed or nationality.” 

To fulfill its obligations, the Con- 
tinuing Education Service has devel- 
oped a practical program which in- 
cludes five specific goals. They are: 

Education for Work 

Education for Health 

Education for Citizenship 
Education for Home and Family 
Education in the Use of Time 


Methods for meeting each specific 
task have been worked out and con- 
stantly aré being improved. Whenever 
possible an interested group is encour- 
aged to come to the campus—usually 
to the Kellogg Center—where an ap- 
propriate conference, clinic, workshop, 
or institute is set up. If a non-credit 
or credit course is indicated, qualified 
instructors are named and the work 
proceeds on that basis. The evening 
College also offers a great deal of 
credit and non-credit work to residents 
of Central Michigan, and study toward 
a college degree can be done in five 
out-state centers located in Grand 
Rapids, Midland, Flint, Chatham, and 
Battle Creek. 
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In addition, the Continuing Educa- 
tion Service takes a wide variety of 
other educational programs into hun- 
dreds of Michigan communities. An- 
other important phase of its work is an 
extensive consultation service by staff 
members for businesses, industries, 
schools, community agencies, and 
other groups. In this connection, serv- 
ices in personnel testing and coun- 
seling for small businesses are being 
made available in cooperation with the 
College Counseling Center. 

Continuing Education also cooper- 
ates with organizations which support 


specific programs through grants and 
gifts; it encourages joint education pro- 
grams with certain worthy agencies by 
providing office quarters and services 
at Kellogg Center; it publishes an- 
nually hundreds of brochures, leaflets, 
and other material to promote and re- 
tain interest in Continuing Education; 
it carries on a regular program of radio 
broadcasts; and at the present time it is 
preparing a motion picture film about 
its work. Plans also are proceeding 
rapidly to assume responsibility for 
a share of the service to be rendered 
by the College’s new television station. 


ce 


KELLOGG CENTER 


Home of Michigan State’s Continuing Education Service—provides all facilities for edu- 


cational conferences and special programs. 


It contains twin-bed guest rooms and suites. 


The building also contains conference rooms, accommodating from 10 to 100 persons, 
an auditorium seating 355, a dining room, a banquet - ballroom, small private dining rooms, 
snack bar, and offices. Ample visual aids materials are available. The Center was financed 
chiefly through grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the Michigan Hotel Asso- 
ciation. 
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Regardless of the extent of Continu- 
ing Education activities, however, the 
fact should be kept firmly in mind that 
the Service primarily is a vehicle by 
which the knowledge and experience 
of the college faculty is coordinated. 
Wherever Continuing Education pro- 
grams are held, faculty members from 
other departments assume the major 
responsibility for instructional phases 
of the work. 


Three Main Departments 


The Continuing Education Service 
is comprised of three main depart- 
ments—Special Courses and Confer- 
ences, Business and Industry, and Edu- 
cational and Community Services., 
Each department operates in specific 
fields in bringing education to an ever- 
expanding range of people. All work 
also closely with the College’s Co- 
operative Extension Service. 


Special courses and conferences. 
The Department of Special Courses 
and Conferences deals with groups 
which make use of the on-campus 
facilities and educational resources of 
the College. This department makes 
the initial move toward setting up a 
conference or special course; then it 


PERSONS SERVED BY SPECIAL 


cooperates actively with a committee 
from the interested instructional unit 
of the College and the group to be 
served in planning the work; and, 
finally, it operates through the four 
major areas of promoting, financing, 
coordinating, and evaluating. In short, 
it supervises the whole procedure— 
from the moment that the idea for an 
undertaking is conceived to its com- 
pletion and ultimate evalution. 

The extent of this department’s ac- 
tivity is illustrated in the following fig- 
ures which also show its tremendous 
growth in only three years. 


Although it is impossible to list here 
all of the groups served, some idea 
of the range of interests may be given 
by saying that the conferences and 
courses include nursery and landscape 
management personnel, Grange youth, 
grocery manufacturers, homemakers, 
vocational agriculture teachers, B’nai 
B'rith youth organizations, the Amer- 
ican Mathematics Association, a Mich- 
igan hatchery conference, hardware 
managers, rabbit breeders, fur breed- 
ers, jewelers, realtors, cancer study 
groups, coal dealers, and the Junior 
Red Cross. 

Also, there are small business clinics, 


COURSES AND CONFERENCES 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Services Registrants Services Registrants Services Registrants 
Conferences ........ 97 20,917 208 36,661 245 38,994 
Special Courses 
and Workshops ... 63 3,328 65 3,222 81 4,277 
Meetings and 
Exhibitions ...... 30 28,221 27 28,551 38 77,744 
Campus Tours ...... 168 8,623 255 17,082 296 13,802 
358 61,089 555 85,516 660 134,817 
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dairy cattle breeders, civil service per- 
sonnel, a C.I.O. educational congress, 
a ready-mix concrete conference, seed 
producers, the Farm Bureau, an in- 
secticide - fungicide conference, op- 
tometrists, bankers, fire chiefs, nurses, 
grain handlers, hotel and restaurant 
personnel, law enforcement groups, 
school custodians and bus drivers, and 
hundreds of others. 

This department cooperates with 
other areas of the College in presenting 
many meetings and exhibitions which 
bring tens of thousands of persons to 
M.S.C. annually. Also the department 
provides student guides to conduct 
other thousands of persons on tours of 
the campus. A phase which was given 
impetus only a few months ago is a pro- 
gram of training in hotel, restaurant, 
and institutional management. It met 
with immediate success and promises 
to produce outstanding results. 

The College and the Department of 
Special Courses and Conferences also 
are cooperating with law enforcement 
agencies in sponsoring courses for 
police recruits and patrol officers and 
for command officers. 


Business and Industry. Turning to 
the Department of Business and Indus- 
try, we find it taking Michigan State 
College to a large part of the state’s 
population. Briefly, the purposes of 
the department is five-fold: To help 
management and other industrial and 
business personnel to achieve a higher 
degree of safety; to improve individual 
performance; to encourage greater pro- 
ductivity; to attain job satisfaction; and 
to promote better working relations. 

As with other sections of the Con- 
tinuing Education Service, the success 
of the Department of Business and 
Industry is made possible by close co- 
operation with the schools and depart- 
ments of the College, the State Board 


of Control for Vocational Education, 
various trade associations, professional 
organizations, and local groups in 
many communities. 

Among its activities this department 
conducts eight times a year an inten- 
sive two-week on-campus workshop 
called “Fundamentals of Industrial 
Supervision.” Designed for experi- 
enced and inexperienced foremen and 
supervisors, the course offers 80 hours 
of training in basic skills required for 
good management. Enrollment aver- 
ages from 12 to 15 men in each class. 
To strengthen this area of instruction, 
a course in “Advanced Industrial 
Supervision” was added during the 
past year. 

In-plant Management Development 
programs serve some 15 Michigan 
companies each year. College special- 
ists conduct sessions dealing with spe- 
cific problems of interested companies, 
with the individual programs continu- 
ing for 10 to 14 weeks. 

A one-day conference for industrial 
relations and personnel administrators 
held four times a year. A unique fea- 
ture of the sessions is the absence of 
speakers and specific agendas. Ap- 
proximately 75 men participate in 
groups of 15 or 20 in an extempo- 
raneous exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences. 

On November 7, 1953, the depart- 
ment’s third Industrial Management 
Conference attracted the usual large 
number of participants—about 700. 
This annual event is sponsored jointly 
by the Department of Business and In- 
dustry, the college as a whole, and a 
number of foremen’s and executives’ 
organizations in the state. 

Other projects of the department in- 
clude a Management Round Table, a 
forum which brings top executives to 
Kellogg Center three times a year; a 
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new course in Basic Economics which 
affords a better understanding of our 
economic system; and an In-Plant Em- 
ployee Participation Plan (handled in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Psychology) which has brought im- 
portant production improvements and 
better worker satisfaction to several 
Michigan companies. Members of the 
staff also are active in setting up a num- 
ber of other special programs for man- 
agement and supervisory personnel 
both on and off the campus. 

The Insurance Training Program 
functions in cooperation with the 
Michigan Department of Insurance. 
This work includes a regular series of 
courses in “Basic Fundamentals of In- 
surance” and as many as 15 specialized 
conferences, all held in Kellogg Cen- 


ter. In addition, approximately 35 off- 
campus clinics are sponsored in cities 
in every part of the state. 

Finally, the Department of Business 
and Industry offers a unique service 
to one of Michigan’s great industries— 
commercial transportation. This Mo- 
tor Transportation Program, developed 
in cooperation with the Michigan 
Trucking Association, encompasses 
commercial vehicle drivers, dispatch- 
ers, warehouse foremen, driver train- 
ers, and all levels of management. Its 
most recent undertaking is the estab- 
lishment of a Correspondence Study 
Center at Michigan State College to 
provide facilities to administer individ- 
ual home study in connection with a 
Motor Carrier Sales Training Course 
sponsored by the Regular Common 


Facilities like this are ideal for small discussion groups. 


: 
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Carrier Conference of the American 
Trucking Association. 


Education and Community Services. 
The third main section of Continuing 
Education at Michigan State is the 
Department of Educational and Com- 
munity Services. It works with schools, 
labor organizations, and civic and local 
agencies, and it offers credit and non- 
credit courses on the campus and in 
cities throughout Michigan. It also 
operates through the extension centers; 
it administers the Michigan State 
Evening College which was started in 
1952, and handles a variety of special- 
ized programs. During the past fiscal 
year nearly 1,600 students were en- 
rolled in 75 off-campus credit courses 
in 35 Michigan cities. At the same 
time, another 4,400 men and women, 
in three terms of the school year, 
studied in 215 Evening College courses. 
These courses, so varied that there is 
something to interest nearly everyone, 
carry college credit, and participants 
can study on any level from the fresh- 
man year to graduate work toward the 
appropriate degree. During the one- 
year period mentioned above, an ad- 
ditional 1,750 persons were registered 
in 62 non-credit courses on the campus 
and in 12 out-state communities. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the Continuing Education Service 
does not carry on the instructional 
phase of this work. It is a facilitating 
agency which studies needs and decides 
what courses will be offered, arranges 
for instructors and facilities, promotes 
attendance, and handles enrollment 
and other details. 

Another successful activity of this 
department is the Building Mainte- 
nance Program. It reaches between 
1,000 and 1,500 custodial employees 
in classes or in individualized instruc- 
tion throughout Michigan. In addition, 


the department annually sponsors a 
three-day conference on the campus 
which attracts nearly 1,000 custodians, 
engineers, and school bus drivers 
from some 250 school systems; and a 
similar two-day meeting at Marquette 
serves the school systems of the Upper 
Peninsula. 

Another unusual type of instruction 
administered by this department is a 
School Bus Driver Program for trans- 
portation employees of the public 
schools in a large section of the state. 
Training is given in the classroom and 
in a 60-passenger school bus. 

“Driver Education and _ Traffic 
Safety” is taught by a man who was 
the first in the country to hold a pro- 
fessorship in driver education. A high- 
ly effective prograi: has been devel- 
oped, largely thiough substantial 
grants from the Michigan Inter-Indus- 
try Highway Safety Committee and the 
Allstate Foundation. The course in- 
cludes both classroom work and prac- 
tice driving. Teachers of driver train- 
ing receive college credit, while begin- 
ner-drivers are on a non-credit basis. 

This program includes talks on driv- 
er education and traffic safety given 
throughout Michigan, assistance to va- 
rious organizations regarding driving 
and safety problems, and cooperation 
with the Michigan Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in selecting outstanding 
teenage drivers. 

The department also cooperated 
with the Inter-Industry Highway Safe- 
ty Committee in making a color film 
entitled, “The Weakest Link,” which 
is being shown in every section of the 
state. 

In the summer of 1953 a special 
training workshop for teachers of 
driver education was conducted on the 
campus with great success. The All- 
state Foundation grant provided schol- 
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arships for those selected to attend. 

The Driver Training Program, for 
two years, has been participating with 
other college departments to determine 
what a land-grant college can do to- 
ward promoting better street and high- 
way traffic management. The report, 
just completed, makes recommenda- 
tions for the development of a Highway 
Traffic Administration Center at Mich- 
igan State College. The study was 
made under grants from the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation. 

This department also has a full-time 
staff member working with state-wide 
adult education programs and drawing 
upon college resources that contribute 
to this program. Because the impor- 
tance of adult education in American 
life is being recognized more and more 
every day, this phase of Continuing 
Education is receiving concentrated 
attention. 

Another facet of the Department of 
Educational and Community Services 
is its School for Parents, which has 
attracted hundreds of men and women 
from P. T. A. groups to East Lansing 
to observe teaching techniques and to 
exchange ideas concerning child prob- 
lems and parent-teacher relations. 

Finally, this Department of Con- 
tinuing Education cooperates with the 
Michigan State College School of Edu- 
cation and the executive secretary of 
the Michigan Association of School 
Boards in setting up, and participating 
in, local and regiona! conferences for 
school board members and to school 
business officials. 


Other Activities 


The Continuing Education Service, 
has several other areas of activity. One 
of these, the Office of Program De- 
velopment, was set up early in 1953. 
It develops new programs in the fields 


of health, labor, and community organ- 
ization and works with various depart- 
ments of the College in building special 
projects and programs. 

An early result of the work of this 
office was the addition of a coordinator 
in the field of Worker Education to 
function under the Department of Edu- 
cational and Community Services. An- 
other successful project was a Pilot 
Institute for Foreign Technicians con- 
ducted in the summer of 1953 in co- 
operation with the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration of the U. S. gov- 
ernment. 

The Program Development Office 
also has worked with the Michigan 
Office of Civil Defense on the develop- 
ment of local civil defense units. And 
plans are under way to extend the pres- 
ent program in Citizenship Education 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Political Science. 


Research Assistance. The Office of 
Research was set up in January, 1953. 
It has four distinct functions: coordina- 
tion, evaluation, consultation, and in- 
terpretation. 

In the area of coordination, it studies 
data produced on the campus by the 
Social Research Service, the Bureau of 
Governmental Research, and the Bu- 
reau of Business Research. Then it 
decides what benefit Continuing Edu- 
cation can derive from the findings. 
The Research Office also has cooper- 
ated with law-enforcement agencies, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, and the 
Social Research Service in making a 
study of the recent Flint tornado dis- 
aster; the ultimate results will be in- 
valuable to the entire nation in plan- 
ning programs to alleviate the effects 
of disasters. 

An example of evaluation as a func- 
tion of this office is its research in de- 
termimng what happens to persons who 
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have participated in Continuing Edu- 
cation programs. Preliminary results 
are highly encouraging. 

Another duty is to collect and cata- 
log research papers from agencies 
throughout the country, and, where the 
reports are applicable to Continuing 
Education programs, to translate their 
findings so that the knowledge may be 
used readily and practically. 

Information. A further aspect of 
the activity of the Continuing Educa- 
tion Service is its development of an 
Office of Continuing Education In- 
formation. The work of this office 
is concerned with newspaper and 
wire association contacts and with the 
production annually of some 200 
printed publications of many sizes and 
types. “Information” must keep in 
touch with practically every activity of 
the Continuing Education Service. 

With conferences, courses, institutes, 
workshops, and other programs having 
grown to more than 425 a year, this 
office has faced the necessity of work- 
ing on a selective basis, depending 
upon the needs and public appeal of 
individuals and groups. 

Business Office. Finally, Continu- 
ing Education’s Office of Business 
keeps a watchful eye on financial oper- 
ations. During the past fiscal year, the 
Service itself raised three-fourths of its 
total budget, taking into account 
receipts from all activities both on and 
off the campus. With growing effici- 
ency, the business operation of Con- 
tinuing Education is in excellent con- 
dition. 

Future Potentials 


With the establishment of a Dean- 
ship of Continuing Education, effec- 


tive July 1, 1953, the State Board of 
Agriculture recognized the important 
spot the Service has come to occupy at 
the College and in Michigan. 

Interest is shown by a rapidly in- 
creasing number of national groups in 
Kellogg Center as an ideal place to dis- 
cuss their problems, taking advantage 
of the material and personnel resources 
available. The great increase in the 
number of persons served by Continu- 
ing Education is proof of the desire to 
broaden horizons and to improve in 
occupational ability. In 1947-1948— 
the first year of the Service’s existence 
—approximately 7,000 persons took 
advantage of it. In 1953-1954 approxi- 
mately 150,000 are expected to be 
served. 

Kellogg Center itself has a dual pur- 
pose. Besides housing the Continuing 
Education Service, it is the world’s 
most complete laboratory for students 
studying hotel and restaurant manage- 
ment, combining practical training with 
classroom work. The Center’s guests 
must have business with the College. 
Besides persons attending conferences 
and courses, the door is open to parents 
of students, athletic or concert per- 
formers, Alumni, and similar groups. 

Just as Michigan State was a pioneer 
in rural extension work, so today it 
is reaching new groups of the popula- 
tion with its Continuing Education 
program. Together, such services are 
offering bright new opportunities for 
learning to people everywhere. 

All of which bears out the fact that, 
regardless of the man or woman or the 
station in life, education is a “continu- 
ing” process. As long as one lives his 
education never is complete. 


ITS A SMALL WORLD! 


In terms of travel time, Detroit is nearer to Karachi today 
than it was to San Francisco when we were children. The whole 
world is smaller now than our country fifty years ago. Has 
this consideration a special meaning for the realistic business man, 
as it has for the statesman and strategist? 


No longer need he strain every nerve to meet the domestic 
economy's demands for shoes, automobiles and additional pro- 
ductive equipment. No longer is it good economic thinking to 
consider Calcutta too far away to tdke into account in expansion 
plans. Bobby pins are used in Bokhara, carloading equipment in 
Cairo, and the American business man sees it as part of his job 
to introduce modern production techniques everywhere they are 
needed. 


The Federal government has recently taken steps to make for- 
eign expansion easier. For example, there is the offer in the case 
of approved projects to insure the risk of nationalization and trans- 
fer of earnings into dollars. As assistance in overcoming the 
hurdles of strange laws and customs, a series of studies is being 
prepared outlining the steps necessary for quick and effective ex- 
pansion of operations into the no-longer-far-away places of the 
world. 


To enter into foreign production a firm need not be a giant like 
General Motors, which has recently completed an assembly plant 
in Karachi. Small firms, also, are faced with a great opportunity 
for mutual benefit. Our way of life becomes attractive to the 
underprivileged nations to the exact extent that they are enabled 
to share in its material profits. The establishment of a branch in 
such a country can mean profit for American stockholders and 
native consumers, workers and management alike. Humanely 
handled, such a contact between unfamiliar peoples can represent 
one more step toward world understanding. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of Business Research was established in 
1951 to assist the Michigan State College faculty in con- 
ducting economic and business research, and to serve 
Michigan business with information and studies. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Bureau’s director. 
The studies are usually published, and those currently 
available are listed below. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
(single copies free) 


The Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Seaway 

Greater Muskegon Consumer Shopping Survey 
. St. Joseph Consumer Shopping Survey 
. Michigan Tourist Survey 
. Monroe Industrial Survey 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 
(one dollar a copy) 


“Knowing and Interpreting Your Community” 
Conference 


1953 Michigan Aeronautics Conference 
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